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The Leviticus passage (26:42-46), derived from a lectionary manu- 
script, is the only known portion of the Syro-Hexaplar version of this 
biblical book. The extracts from Chronicles and Nehemiah are edited 
from the very important catena, Brit. Mus. Add. 12,168. In I Chron. 
we have 1:1-4, *7> 24-28, 34; 2:1-17; 3:1-20; 6:1-49; 23:14-17- In 
II Chron., 26:16-21; 29:30-36; 30:1-5, 13-20; 32:2-4, 33; 33:1-16; 
35:20-25. In Neh., 1:1-4; 2:1-8; 4:7-9, 16-22; 6:15, 16; 8:1-18; 
9:1-3. In this part also, the introduction and notes contain much 
valuable material. The whole publication is one which students of 
the biblical versions cannot afford to neglect. 

On the first page of the General Preface, the editor says in regard 
to the passages from Chronicles and Nehemiah: "None of these 
extracts — in fact, no portion of the Syro-Hexaplar text of these Books — 
has hitherto been published." The same thing is said on the general 
title-page, and also on pp. ii, ix, xv, and elsewhere. But the whole 
of the catena from Nehemiah was published, with an introduction, in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages for October, 1906; not, 
indeed with the valuable apparatus which Gwynn gives us, and yet in 
a form which certainly deserved recognition. It is a pity, though 
perhaps not surprising, that American publications should so often be 
overlooked on the other side of the Atlantic. Thus, Cheikho has 
recently published "for the first time" Abu Zaid's Kitab al- Matar, and 
Hilgenfeld the Brit. Mus. Letters of Simeon the Stylite, also "for the first 
time," although both appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society more than a decade ago. 

Charles C. Torrey 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 



RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

In two good-sized volumes Professor H. M. Gwatkin, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, follows his earlier work, Selections from Early Writers 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine, 1893, with a 
well-informed narrative of early church history covering the same period. 1 
The scope of these volumes is much the same as that of the volume by 
Duchesne (The Early History of the Christian Church from Its Founda- 
tion to the End of the Third Century), which appeared in an English trans- 
lation at almost the same time, though Professor Gwatkin's book is less 

1 Early Church History to A.D. 313. By Henry Melville Gwatkin. London:. 
Macmillan, 1909. 2 vols.: Vol. I, xii+310; Vol. n, vi+376 pages. $S- 2 5- 
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formal and more topical in arrangement. Like Duchesne's work, too, 
it is, apparently, the product of a course of lectures given many times — 
in this case to students of theology. The material accumulated and 
organized for this audience seems to have been reworked with a view to 
making the volumes attractive and instructive to the "general reader" 
as well. The book, then, would appear to aim, not so much at making 
any noteworthy contribution to the subject, as at constituting an intro- 
duction to the main features of church history viewed in connection with 
the development of the Empire as a whole. 

In the pursuit of these aims it can well be said that Professor Gwat- 
kin has produced a readable and learned introduction to early church 
history, wherein, indeed, if one detects in many places a theological 
flavor, he yet ought to give the author only the warmest support in his 
effort to treat church history as a phase of history in general, and to 
make that view of the subject prevail, not only in the theological schools, 
but in the cultured world at large. To this effort no doubt is due the 
amount of space given to the development of Roman society as a whole. 
The characteristics, main aims, and chief acts of all the Europeans are 
rather fully treated; and the social, religious, and intellectual changes, 
going on apart from Christianity, are more than merely suggested. 
Altogether one comes away from reading Professor Gwatkin's volumes 
with a good deal of the feeling that Christianity and the church were a 
part and parcel of the whole development during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. This is decidedly as it should be and makes one 
regret the more that, having given us a glimpse of so much that is good, 
Professor Gwatkin could not have given us more. 

If, for example, with Cumont (Les religions orientates dans ie paga- 
nisme romaine, 1906, pp. 1-13) he could have viewed the Roman Empire 
as the last stage in the formation of a Mediterranean state and civiliza- 
tion, the first stages of which are to be seen in the East, and with him could 
have viewed Rome and the West as pioneer country toward which all 
things Eastern as of necessity flowed, he would have rearranged his 
values, changed his emphasis and proportion, and given us a picture 
infinitely more suggestive and true. 

Again, while Professor Gwatkin is in certain lines something of a 
pioneer, in others his position cannot be termed advanced. Very notice- 
ably is this the case in his conception of religion, in which subject he 
has brought himself only to a partial acceptance of the evolutionary point 
of view. The result is that, in his treatment of the theme which forms 
the core of his work, his presentation is ineffective and out of proportion. 
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How firmly the author holds to this unfruitful conception may be seen 
from the following quotation: "Given the revelation of God, compara- 
tive religion may help to show us how the forces of human nature clothe 
it with religions of men; but the application of comparative religion to 
the revelation of itself is a fundamental error" (I, 3). For the writer of 
such a sentence, one can see that it is absolutely impossible correctly to 
present either in whole or in part the religious evolution of humanity 
during the period of the Roman Empire, a task which the historian of the 
church of that period cannot hope to escape. Indeed it is the essence 
of his subject. Evidently the oriental religions and gnosticism cannot 
be assigned their proper place in the evolution, nor for that matter can 
the full significance even of Christianity itself be brought out. Thus, 
for the author, neo-Platonism is only "the vastest system of religion 
ever devised by human thought" in which "the current of the time set 
back to monotheism " (II, 137, 138). He is far from seeing in it the logi- 
cal resultant of the interplay of the oriental religions (Christianity 
included) and Graeco-Roman religions and philosophical beliefs; far 
from seeing that here in the whole of Roman society (or a great portion 
of it), aside from the part of it that was admittedly Christian, has been 
wrought a great transformation whereby people come to regard knowl- 
edge as a revelation, so that henceforth philosophy and learning were 
subordinated to religion, and that, hence, much of the work of trans- 
forming the intellectual and religious horizon of the Roman world was 
done by the oriental religions independently of Christianity. Thus he 
is unable to bring out the fact that along many lines they fought for the 
same things, and that Christianity, in carrying through to recognition 
the theory of strict monotheism along with the other characteristic 
Christian beliefs and practices, had but to build, in large measure, on 
foundations laid by others. 

In this treatment of neo-Platonism, too, one misses another point 
of view: the author's language here and throughout the book is not 
consciously that of the reactions of Christianity on its environment. 
In this passage Christianity and the oriental religions are not associated 
as factors in a great work of transformation; the two are merely con- 
trasted as being one, a purely human product, the other, a gift of God. 
That the two together were active agents working on Roman society 
is a fact not emphasized. There is, indeed, in the two volumes much 
material susceptible of being interpreted in the light of the reaction of 
Christianity on its environment, notably in the chapter on "Christ, 
Our Life" which is by all odds the best and most instructive in the 
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whole work, but the interpretation is never made. On the contrary, 
the author's thoughts are centered constantly inward on Christianity. 
He asks himself, How did it grow ? How was it affected by its environ- 
ment ? Never, How were the groups of Christians scattered through the 
Empire affecting the custom of the various localities in which they 
lived? What new group ideas did they represent? As they grew in 
numbers how did their ideas tend to become the ideas of the separate 
communities and the' Empire at large? No more does he ask what it 
meant for community life that, in the Christian meetings and meeting- 
places, new and powerful social centers were forming; or, how was it 
that Christianity, under Constantine, was able to influence so powerfully, 
if not dominantly, the policy of the government. That the author should 
not have looked at his subject from this point of view is, however, not 
strange, since in the past the training of the church historian has not 
been, even in Germany, conducive to assuming such an attitude. Signifi- 
cant of a change in this respect is the work of the late Professor Bigg, 
who in the preface to his study, The Church's Task in the Roman 
Empire, sounds a new note. But, for the most part, at present, one 
must search elsewhere than in the works of professed historians of 
the church for a treatment of it in relation to the society in which it 
has grown up. (Compare especially the interesting, if not altogether 
trustworthy, attempt of Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken 
Welt, Band III, 1909.) 

In turning to points of detail, the treatment of the growth of the 
organization of the church calls for comment as one of the least satis- 
factory parts of the book. In this connection, the author seeks not so 
much to know what the character of the organization of the early church 
was and under what influences its primitive conceptions and forms took 
their later, well-known shape, as to ascertain where and when may be 
found something that can be called a "bishop" in the later sense of the 
term. This point of view leads him to such misleading, if not absolutely 
false, statements as: "Upon the whole we meet with elders quite early 
in the apostolic age, and deacons rather later, but we find no trace of 
bishops in the New Testament" (I, 72; the italics are not in the origi- 
nal). And again, when discussing the evidence in Clement's letter to the 
Corinthians: "Now it is as certain as any historical fact can well be that 
there was no bishop in the important church of Corinth at the time of 
Clement's writing" (I, 291). Nothing in the whole book argues so 
strongly for an inability on the author's part to make careful intensive 
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studies of documents as these truly astounding statements. In making 
them, furthermore, the author appears indifferent to the stimulating 
discussions of Sohm both as given in his Kirchenrecht, which book indeed 
he includes in the bibliography appended to chap, iv, "The Apostolic 
Age," and as ably interpreted and expanded by Lowrie, The Church 
and Its Organization, the Primitive Age, 1904." A similar failure to avail 
himself of the results of German scholarship and to give them consider- 
ation equal to that accorded to the results of English scholarship is 
apparent in the author's treatment of the Eucharist. In speaking of 
the evolution in form and interpretation which this feature of Christian 
practice and worship underwent, the author finds no traces in Christian 
writers before Cyprian of the notion that the elements in the Lord's 
Supper were regarded as a sacrifice in the non-Christian sense; in other 
words, no trace of assimilation to the conceptions and usages of the 
surrounding society. This conclusion, presented in a characteristically 
somewhat static and non-evolutionary form, is not in harmony with the 
weight of recent scholarship as given in Rauschen's able summary of 
recent discussion of this subject (Gerhard Rauschen, Eucharistie und 
Bussakrament in den ersten seeks Jahrhunderten der Kirche, 1908, pp. 
46-49; a second edition is now out). Harnack implies that previous 
development comes to expression in Cyprian (Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., 
I 3 , 428, cf. Rauschen, p. 60). Loofs finds the beginnings of change 
shadowed forth in Justin (Realenzykl., I, 44, in ibid., p. 65), while the 
Catholic scholar Wieland, whose book Mensa und Confessio, given by the 
author in his bibliographical lists, is the most striking recent contribu- 
tion to the subject, finds the beginnings first clearly marked in Irenaeus 
(Mensa und Confessio, 1906, pp. 52 f., in Rauschen, p. 62). Of these 
changes in opinion on the subject, however, the author gives no hint 
either in text or notes. 

In conclusion, then, while one cannot characterize these volumes by 
Professor Gwatkin as being either suggestive, rigorously scientific, or 
fully abreast of modern scholarship, yet one gladly recognizes in them 
merits of form and style, extensive knowledge of the sources, and a con- 
sistent attempt to treat the history of the church as one would treat the 
history of any other institution. The book ought to do a good work in 
the popularization, in a good sense, of the history of the church. 

'Lowries' remark that English and American scholarship, for the most part, 
appears unconscious of the significance of Sohm is well substantiated by the work 
under discussion. 
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Of wider scope but of less intensive character than the work of 
Professor Gwatkin is Professor Flick's volume 1 covering the history of 
the church from its beginnings through Innocent III. The book is the 
result, not of an effort along the line of original research, nor of an effort 
to give a new interpretation to the facts, but of an effort to present the 
subject in the manner best adapted to appeal to the ordinary under- 
graduate student in American universities: to give an account of the 
evolution of the church "minus all theological and dogmatic discussions." 
It is, indeed, by virtue of this aim that Professor Flick's work gains most 
of its interest and significance. For while one does not find in it much 
else of especial note, the volume does possess interest as showing the 
rapidly increasing tendency among "profane" historians to encroach 
on the preserves of the church historian in the theological schools. 
Professor Flick's book is a testimony both to the fact that the history 
of the church demands a different treatment, a different perspective, 
than that usually given it in theological institutions, and that the con- 
sciousness of this demand is steadily becoming more widespread and 
stronger. Perhaps even more significant in this connection than his 
book is Professor Flick's work as instructor in church history which he 
has taught for some years with success at Syracuse University where 
the subject is on a par with the other courses in history. 

Brought to light under these circumstances, it would be strange if 
the book bore any theological traces. Nor does it. The work has a 
thoroughly normal point of view. The church is treated as any other 
institution would be treated in the main. Those features of its develop- 
ment are emphasized that one would wish to see emphasized; and those 
are minimized that one would wish to see minimized. Yet here one ought 
to note that the author scarcely fulfils the promise of his sub-title to show 
the church's "influence on the civilization of western Europe " : its forma- 
tive influence, indeed, is often affirmed, but the subject is never satis- 
factorily developed. In this respect, however, he is no better and no 
worse than his forerunners none of whom, with the exception of an occa- 
sional monograph writer, have been able to get much beyond considering 
the growth of the church organization and society's reaction on the 
church. No one has yet consistently worked out the history of the 
church, viewed from the standpoint of its reaction, from the moment 
of its birth, upon the society constituting its environment; and, properly 

1 The Rise of the Mediaeval Church, and Its Influence on the Civilization of Western 
Europe, from the First to the Thirteenth Century. By Alexander Clarence Flick. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1909. 623 pages. 
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speaking, this should be the dominant point of view of any work profes- 
sing to treat, as a whole, any section of church history. Be this as it 
may, in the present instance, in his attempt to present his subject in a 
form that would appeal to the general reader, one must admit that 
Professor Flick has been far more successful than was Professor Gwatkin, 
in spite of the latter's greater first-hand knowledge of his field. 

Aside from what may, in a glance, be termed the historiographical 
interest attaching to Professor Flick's book, there is not much in it 
that need long detain the reviewer. Originality of treatment it does not 
pretend to have, and has not. While on the whole the material is well 
presented and includes some interesting facts not so conveniently acces- 
sible elsewhere, yet the work is not only marked by looseness of expression 
but also by such undue respect for secondary authors that some parts 
come to bear almost the character of a compilation. Nowhere is this 
respect for secondary authorities more strongly in evidence than in the 
bibliographies which would have been far more serviceable had much 
of the older literature been pruned away, and some indication of the 
relative value of each book been given. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Professor Flick's book will 
undoubtedly be of service in the field for which it was more particularly 
designed, namely, either as a textbook, or as a book used for outside read- 
ing by college classes working in the mediaeval field. This is the more 
certain to be the case, as there is no other book which covers the field 
in this way. 

Curtis H. Walker 

The University of Chicago 
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Since the death of the late Henry Charles Lea, the author of the two 
stately volumes 1 here reviewed, is probably recognized by most as the 
doyen of mediaeval studies in this country. To years of ripened scholar- 
ship Mr. Taylor unites indefatigable research — I think it may be truly said 
of him that he has read every volume in the Latin half of Migne's Patro- 
logia — possesses proved historical method, and sympathy and imagina- 
tion for his subject. The field of study is peculiarly his own — "to follow 
through the Middle Ages the development of intellectual energy and the 

1 The Mediaeval Mind. A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osbom Taylor. London: Macmillan, 1911. 2 vols. 
x+613; 589 pages. 



